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INTOLERANCE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. | 


CHAPTER IV. 


It is the witness still of excellency, 
To put a strange face on his own perfection. —Suaks. 





Wuize the governor and his guests had been re-| 
galing themselves at the festive board, in an atmos- | 
phere whose temperature had been increased by a 
large hickory fire, to at least fifty degrees on Fah- 
renheit’s scale, the late mild aspect of nature without) 
had undergone a very striking alteration, and assumed | 
a most forbidding appearance. One of those sud-|, 
den changes of weather, so peculiar to our climate, | 
(especially at that season when despotic Winter is’ 
making his last desperate struggle to retain a dissolv-| 
ing throne,) had totally dispelled every trace of those | 
natural beauties, to describe which a feeble attempt| 
was made in the first chapter. An evening, which | 
had commenced with unusual mildness, and compa-; 
rative serenity, was about to terminate in a furious | 
tornado. The wind had shifted, and now blew a vio-| 
lent gale from the southeast. 

These circumstances having been reported to the}! 
retiring party in the pariour, the governor insisted on|| 
Howard’s accepting a bed for the night. 

“The life and services of Lieutenant Howard,”| 
said he, ‘* are of too much value to his Majesty to be) 
needlessly exposed in such a gale asthis. You can-|| 
not surely think of attempting to reach your vessel) 
to-night.” 

“My barge is at Whitchall, sir, with an expe- 
rienced coxswain, and six sturdy oarsmen.—I have 





seen them pull her over little mountains, compared] 
with the present ripple in your bay.” 

‘** But then the floating ice,”’ replied the governor. 
“ Indeed, sir, I cannot consent to it, but will despatch 
a servant with your orders for the men to take lodg-| 
ings, either at Hogge’s or Romme’s, or in the bar- || 
racks here at the fort.” | 

Without waiting for a reply, the governor rang a! 
little silver bell which stood upon the table, and 
Denby, the black boy before mentioned, made his 
appearance, who was ordered to send up the servant 
required. Denby soon returned with a report that | 
neither Hassan, nor any of his fellow-slaves, could be | 
found. i 

** Not found!” exclaimed his master, in astonish- 
ment; ‘have they gone to bed?” 

They were not within the walls of the fortress. 

“Is this a usual, a common occurrence ?” asked! 


, Speaks without a meaning. Whitehall is but a few) 


governor, “‘and shall adopt measures to have it out of his line; for, instantly losing the erect ma- 
broken up. Captain Marshall, you will be good || jestic attitude he had assumed, and resuming the 
enough to despatch a private with Lieutenant How-||humble tone and dialect of his real character, he 
ard’s message to his coxswain.” jadded— 

‘My own servant, Ben, is in waiting,” returned| ‘“ Will Massa please go ‘long ?” 
the captain. “Let Denby call him, for he will! “Nonsense!” exclaimed Marshall. * Why should 
be pleased to serve his former master and benefac- | Lieutenant Howard expose himself in this storm? 
tor.” |Ben! do as I bid you! Go instan‘ly to Whitehall, 

This arrangement being adopted, Marshall's fa-|/and tell the coxswain—” 
vourite servant soon made his appearance. But what | “Pardon me,” interrupted Howard. “TI am de- 
pen can depict his emotions on recognising, in the |termined to go myself. Governor, I accept your 
person of Howard, the generous being who had) courteous invitation, and will return in fifteen mi- 
snatched him from a lingering and horrible death ! | nutes. Lead on, Quamino.” 
He uttered a shriek, (in which surprise and terror) «If such be your determination,” said the captain, 
seemed far more predominant than either pleasure 7 ‘permit me to accompany you. If this sable spec- 
gratitude,) and fell prostrate at the lieutenant’s feet, | tre intends to lead you into any hazardous adventure, 
which he clasped with a convulsive embrace. | like a true knight-errant, I am resolved to share the 

Here was an incident for which the parties were! danger and the glory. Forward, Ben! march!” 
not prepared. Howard stooped to relieve his shack-|| With these words, Marshall took the arm of his 
led limbs; and, with some difficulty, at length suc-|! friend, and both descended the steps of the piazza, 
ceeded in raising the negro from a prostrate to a (preceded by the slave,) into the court which led to 
kneeling posture. After staring wildly at the lieute-| the postera gate. As they approached the sentinel, 
nant for some moments, he, with an energy and cor-|' the chapel clock struck twelve, when the black ex- 
rectness of language that created a still greater sur- | claimed— 
prise in some of his auditors, exclaimed, || Massa Kane, why you no sing St. Patrick’s Day? 

‘* For any other white man I would do the mes-'|| You hear the clock ?” 
sage—but not for you. You must go yourseli—and | Instead of replying, the soldier immediately com- 
that immediately.” menced singing the following stanza, to one of the 

“How! Ben!” exclaimed his master. “Is this, popular airs of that period : 
the fidelity, obedience, and gratitude, of which 1) 
have been boasting? Your surprise has taken away 
vour senses.”’ 

* No—no—no !” replied the slave, in a wild, hur- 
ried manner. * Kill me, if you please—but letme | «Atla be praised !” ejaculated the black, as they 
not be instrumental in detaining him here a moment. passed the sentinel. Then suddenly checking hime. 
Quick! quickly! it is almost midnight. You must self, he turned to Howard, and expressed a perfect 
go, Mr. Howard '—this instant, you must go! By | wijjinoness to go alone and deliver his message ; nay, 
heaven, I will not go without you, though my mas- he even begged the lieutenant and his master to re- 
ter kill me !” | turn immediately to the comfortable quarters which 

“How is this, Quamino?” said Howard, with @) they had just left. 
good-natured smile. “* You once appeared to take a | “ Why, Quamino, you are strangely fickle-minded 
pleasure in serving me.” to-night,” said the lieutenant. 

“To serve you, I would this instant relinquish life, | «Cause I so glad to see you, Massa Howard,” was 
and all the brilliant hopes I have so fondly cherish- | ihe laconic reply. 
ed. Indeed—indeed, it is to serve you, that I now!) «4, js, then, as I suspected,” said the captain. 
; Lead the way, and I will | « "This unexpected meeting with your former master 
follow you to earth’s remotest verge. But I must’ and benefactor actually frightened away your senses. 
not—cannot—will not, leave you here !” ar to { 


had 


“ Singular ! 


| The clock has struck—the hour is past— 
} Another night of sorrow ; 

| But freedom’s morn will dawn at last, 

1 Aud we shall laugh to-morrow. 

| 

| 


disobey your commands. 


|| But as they now appear to be fully restored, I think 
observed the governor. 


| we may trust you alone.—Let us return, Mr. Howard ; 
* Astonishing the storm rages without mercy. Ben will conduct 
* Quite in character,” said the lieutenant ; “* Qua- |your men to the fort; and I will give instant orders 

mino (or Ben, as you call him) was always an eNn- | for lodgings to be prepared for them in the bar- 

thusiast; and, unless he be strangely altered, never | racks.” 

A deluge of hail, snow, and sleet, which saluted 

rods from hence, and, with the governor's permis-|/ them directly in the face, as they emerged from under 


exclaimed the captain. 


the governor, with some earnestness. ‘Are they| sion, I will go, and deliver my orders in person. jthe portcullis into the open parade, united with 


often out at night ?” i 
The reply of Deuby gave his master to understand | 


Quamino, you shall accompany me.” Marshall's persuasion, decided the question, and in- 
“ Shall 1?” exclaimed the black, springing wildly! duced Howard to relinquish the enterprise ; so, after 


that evening convivial parties, of slaves and free ne-!/ on his feet, and advancing to the door. * Then Alla repeating his instructions to the black, he returned 


groes, were occasionally held at a certain ale-house/ eternally bless you! There is not a moment to be 


in the rear of the English [now Trinity] Church ;) 
that Hassan and his fellows sometimes attended ;|, 
and that, when they happened to be detained beyond 
4 certain hour, they dare not return, for fear of the] 
watch. 

“I have heard of that rendezvous,” replied the 


with his new friend to the blazing wood fire in the 
lost. Come, sir—I am ready.” || covernor’s parlour. 


The last five words were uttered with a dignity|) We will now, with the reader's permission, retury 


and gracefulness of deportment that would have done | with him to the lodgings of Ury, and ascertain what 
honour to Cooper or Conway, in the character of interesting subject of conversation has kept bimself 
Zanga. But the moment they had passed his lips, || and his newly-atrived friend awake, until long afte: 


he seemed suddenly to recollect that he was acting ' midnight. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


ESSAY ON DANCING. 


“ For every thing there is a season: atime to weep anda 
time to laugh, a time to mourn and atime to dance.” The 
wise prophet Jeremiah lamented that “ the joy of his heart 
had ceased, and his dance was turned into mourning.” 
David praised God that he had “turned his mourning into |! 
dancing, and had put off his sackcloth, and had girded him | 
with gladness.”’ The father of the prodigal son, on his re-|| 
turn to his duty, ordered his servants “to bring forth the | 
best robe and put it on him, and to put a ring on his hand, i 
and shoes on his feet; and to bring thither the fatted calf'| 
and kill it,” and said, “let us eat and be merry ;” and they 
began to be merry “with music and dancing ;” and this 
was approved by him ‘who hateth sin, and cannot look 
upon it but with abhorrence.” Whether it be a religious 
dance or a dance of amusement, it is referable to the same 
principle—a pleasurable and joyous sensation derived from 
certain movements of the body, corresponding with the | 
inflections of music. The introduction of dancing into | 





| 
| 
4 





} 


| Persons. 
|the individual : 


| ther. 


joyment of them, there is aught of moral evil. 


This grows out of the constitutional structure of} ly employing every moment that could be devoted to lite. 
one has no taste for painting, another for|| rature—by filling up, as some one has happily expressed 
poetry ; one for music, and another for dancing. But the | it, the interstitial vacancies which occur in the most crowd. 
same difference exists in the gratification of the outward | ed variety of occupation, has written more than one, whose 
senses. What is delicious to one, is often offensive to ano- | time is similarly diversified with engagements, would think 
That we cannot trace the pleasurable sensations of | it practicable toread. At the present day we have another 
dancing to their source, and explain their physical causes, || conspicuous instance of analogous intellectual industry, in 
is nothing more extraordinary than the fact, that we can-|/ @ writer who has given to the world delightful works of fic- 
not unfold the mysteries of muscular motion, nervous af-|| tion with such prolific abundance, that the reader has 
fections, and innumerable other phenomena arising out of | scarcely had time to complete the perusal of one before 
the powers and functions of human nature, holding a place | another has been presented to his attention. 
between the organs of bodily sense and the faculties of | Could the minutes and hours which every man spends, 
moral perceptions. But this has no tendency to prove | either in total idleness or in frivolous pursuits, be agglome- 
either that such sensations do not exist, or that, in the en.|| rated into one continuous period, he would start to see what 
| a large portion of his existence had been thrown away, and 
during how little of his life he had actually lived. “ Take 
|| care of the pence, and the shillings and pounds will take 
care of themselves,”’ is an old and excellent precept; and 
‘is capable of more extended and more salutary application 
| than is often thought by those who use it. The fortunes o/ 
| men are not so frequently impaired by great losses as by 
| the waste of small sums, and profusion in trifles; and in 
the same manner life is foolishly expended by minutes and 





WOMAN ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


« ————— here hath not a woman stood, 
Strong in affection’s might 7—A reed upborne 
By an o’er-mastering current!” 


For requiem o’er thee float, 


Gentle and lovely form! | 
Thou fair and still! 


What didst thou bere, | 
When the fierce battle storm, 





churches by ecclesiastics, was, no doubt, a perversion of 
these authorities, and it was against that kind of abuse that i 
St. Augustine declaimed. The mistake originated in ac> 
counting that which was, in fact, a mere animal gratifica- |! 
tion, a devotional exercise. But rejecting it in the one! 
point of view, had no tendency to impugn it in the other ;| 
all civilized nations have included it among the favourite || 
arts of refinement. Homer, the father of poetry, celebrated |) 
it as a twin-sister of his art; ‘Thessalian statues were erect- || 
ed to individuals who added to it new graces; the stern || 

Ht 
Hy 


Lacedemonians encouraged it as a pleasing mode of as- 
suaging the asperities of the nation; Hesiod was not too 
learned to eculogize it, nor Socrates too grave to admire and | 
to practise it. In more modern times, it has had distin- | 
guished advocates. Addison, the great master of piety and || 
morals, has uniformly defended it in the chaste pages of | 
the Spectator. The amiable and virtuous Thomson has | 
not forgotten, in his delicious strains, i 


| 


‘ | 
“ The dance along the lighted dome.” 


Akenside, Montgomery, and hundreds of others, whose i 
valuable precepts have been adorned by corresponding H 
practices, have indulged their muses in commending 
“The charms of music, and respondent dance,” i 


There is, in the organic structures of mankind, a sense as | 
distinct as sight or hearing, or smell or taste, awaked by the Ht 
sounds of music, and that sense can only be gratified by a) 
movement of the body echoing to the sound. 
tinct faculty, no doubt intended by nature’s God to be in-! 


It is a dis-! 


. o> o | 
Different tones produce different effects, and these | 


dulged. 
are felt less or more by different individuals, according to 
their peculiar organization. Sacred music falls upon the 
heart with a soothing power, and produces a devotional | 
feeling ; lively strains “thrill through the nerves,”’ and in- 
vite a corresponding motion of the body. If the invitation 
be refused, an entire sense remains ungratified for ever; and 
this would contradict a position infallibly true, that “ no- | 
thing was made in vain." A sublime prospect, a varied 
landscape, a stupendous cataract, excites in the spectator | 
peculiar emotions, which never could have been experi- 
enced but from the view of such objects. The mellifluous | 
strains of pastoral verse, the sprightly wit and humour of 
well-directed conversation, diffuse a pleasing influence over | 
the mind, and excite a distinct sensation, which nothing else | 
could produce. These are idle amusements, and pertain 
exclusively to our gratification, yet they are universally 
enjoyed, and by none accounted sinful. Do not the plea- 
sures of the dance spring from similar sources, and equally 
innocent analogies ; and why should the one be condemned 
and proscribed, and the other extolled ? 

We know and feel that the various strains of music ex- 
cite sensations corresponding with the different tones, and 
that the feelings thus excited are gratified by a movement 
of the body in the dance, It is the harmony thus produced 
between the motion and the music that constitutes the plea- 
Is the sensation produced by music sinful? If not— 
how can dancing be so, which is but an echoing of the 
sound? Poetry acts according to its subject, and the mea- 
sure of its verse; views and prospects according to their 
kind. Is the sensation excited by their indulgence sinful? 
if not, why is dancing, which proceeds from the operation 
of similar principles? The degree of gratification in these! 
various modes of enjoyment must be different in different 


sure, 


And the swift charger sweep 
In full career, 
Trampling thy place of sleep— 


i» ? ' - . P : > ° . 
Bere down the spear! |, hours, the idler not thinking that the sum of being is com 


Wher Gomes them have? posed of these little particles of time. 
Ui init Maes tenn « hy || There isa story of an Italian philosopher who had a label 
Woran hath been | hung upon his door, with this inser ption: “ Time is my 


Ever, where brave men die " . S 
Unshrinking seen? If 1 lose an hour, I shall incur a debt which I never 


Banner and shiver’d crest 
Beside thee strown, 

Tell, that amidst the best, 
Thy work was done. 


Vet strangely, sadly fair, 
O’er the wild scene, | 
Gleams through its golden hair | 
That brow serene. 


estate. 

can pay.’ It would be well for all attentively to read, and 
seriously to ponder on this truth; and as no one would car 

|| to let his property, which might be rendered munificent!y 
productive, remain wasted and unimproved, so let him not 

|, suffer time, that moral estate, which, properly cultivated 


Unto this “arvest-ground 
Proud reapers came—- 

Some for that stirring sound, 
A warrivr’s name; 


Low lies the stately head, 
Earth-bound the free, 
How gave those baughty dead 


A place to thee? Some for the stormy play, 


And joy of strife— 
And some to fling away 


Slumberer! thine early bier 
A weary life. 


Friends should have crown’'d, | 
Many a flower and tear | 
Shedding around. } 


|| yields a richer harvest than ever sprung from the bosom ot 
earth, to lie barren and idle, or be laid out only for show 


But thou, pale sleeper! thou 
Mer. Te! 


With the slight frame, 
And the rich locks, whose glow 
Death cannot tame: 


CURIOsI?ryY. 


There is nothing which more strongly marks the posses 


Soft voices, clear and young, 
Mingling their swell, 
Should o'er thy dust have sung 


- y oO » 
Earth’s last farewell. nly one thought, one power, 


Thee could have led, 
So through the tempest’s hour 
Te lift thy head! 


Only the true, the strong, 
the love, whose trust 

Woman's deep soul too long 
Pours on the dust. 


Sisters, about the grave sion of a vigorous intellect than the proper exercise of cu 
Of thy repose, 

Should have bid violets wave 
With the white rose. 


| riosity. It is to this passion that we are indebted for most 
of the important discoveries in science; impelled by this 

| 

| man crosses the ocean, traverses deserts, and penetrates 


Now must the trumpet’s note, | : f 
| into barbarous regions; he counts the stars which sparkl« 


Savage and shrill, 





in the firmament, and lays bare the various treasures o/ 
the earth, which had remained concealed within its bosom 


TIME. 


It has been observed by Pythagoras, that ability and ne- | 
cessity dwell near each other; and there are few who have | 
not, urged by the latter, accomplished tasks previously 
thought impracticable, and overcome difliculties that had 
seemed too great to be surmounted. He who calls to re-/) 
collection the prominent events of his life, with the thoughts || 
and emotions by which each was accompanied, will be sur- 


from the birth of time. 

The eye of the Chaldean, when he watched the heavens 
and followed the wanderiogs of those orbs which shou 
there with such resplendent lustre, was directed solely 
by curiosity. He had no thought that what he might not 
would prove of invaluable benefit to after ages; that the 
courses of the stars, and their relative distances being di- 
: covered, a clue would be afforded to lead the mariner in 
prised to mark how easy many things have been in execu- 
tion, which appeared formidable in prospect; and how, in 
retrospect, the whole path that he has trodden seems 
smoothed down to uniform evenness 


safety on his perilous road, and bring the distant nations 


of the world into the familiarity of brotherhood. The bri! 


liant gems of the evening shone above him, and his ey« 
There are many 'were naturally attracted towards them; he marked that 


he suc-|| 


obstructions and impediments which interrupt the 


they changed their places, and curiosity instigated him to 
trace Atter 
united with the former impuise; and to their combined 


cessful advancement of all men; but, in general, it may be | their revolution. a time, interest becam 


said of these, that they are greatly increased and multiplied | 
by the weakness and irresolution of our nature ; that neces- 
sity seldom imposes a task where there is not ability to ac- 
complish it; and that he who sets forward with a deter- 
mined spirit, guided by wisdom and prudence, though he 
cannot command success, will not be likely to be de‘eated 
The student, commencing his carcer of literature, like a 


incentives all the ulterior advances in astronomy are @- 
cribable. 

the : 

From carly childhood, when our first idea 


The same is true of the other sciences, of 
of literature. 
are communicated to the mind, to latest old age, new and 
inviting prospects are continually opening before us, at 
traveller who has arrived at the foot of the Alps, may very 
naturally dread the toil that is before him, and doubt his 
ability of arriving at the summit. 
ene 


every step of advancement; and curiosity, like the spirit 
of Alexander, unsatisfied with the spoils it has acquired 
But he should derive 
rgy from the knowledge that the summit has been at- 
tained by myriads of others, with no assistance but such as 
he can command ; that it is not to be reached by one mighty 
effort of the mind, but by continual assiduity; and that 
every step of progression diminishes the difficulty of the suc- 
ceeding. <A few gigantic intellects have existed which 
seemed to grasp knowledge by intuition, and to arrive at 
ultimate conclusions without paying any heed to interme- 
diate propositions; but, with these rare exceptioas, the 
mind, like the body, must be gradually expanded from the 
imbecility of childhood to the energy of the perfect man. 
it is wonderful to look around and see what mighty works 
have been accomplished by perseverance and industry : 
and to note what important results flow trom a proper dis- 
position of time. 


while any thing remains to be achieved, still urges us « 
ward. Acquisition but creates the desire of gain ; discov 
ry gives birth to new expectations; and one wish quelle 
another succeeds, like the spirits in Macbeth, more pot 
than the first. 

But it is only when restrained to legitimate objects of in 
held 
ultimate end, that this thirst of the mind is the characteristi: 


quiry, and iu subordination to some commendab!+ 


of vigorous intellect. It may rath r be said to denote it 
becility and emptiness, when every object alike awakens a! 
tention, and inspires pursuit. Yet the most of men are lin 
pelled along by this all-pervading passion, following airy 
phantoms, like the boy who chases the butterfly, without 
asking themselves if the attainment of their end will repay 
them for their toil. 

Erasmus, an author, the greater part of He, however, whose pursuits are innocent, is not amena 
whose life was spent in poverty and wandering. t 


useful. ble to great severity of censure, because they are trivial 
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every individual has a right to the choice of his avocations;, To a political writer, any fire will answer; and thought, 


and maokind has, in numerous instances, been benefitted except of a peculiar kind, is not necessary. He steers his | 


by the desultory curiosity of those who have had no deter-| bark with perseverance towards one point in the horizon ; 
minate motive but the recreation of themselves. But that and though his masts bend, and he is turned from his course 
petty inquisitiveness which delights iu trifling investiga- by the changes >t the political wind, yet he is soon righted 
tions, is oftentimes both dangerous to the possessor, and again, and pushes forward with renewed ardour to——his 
disagreeable to al! around him; and he who seeks merely own elevation. 

to employ his own mind by his inquiries, without being _A legislator should sit by a fire that snaps continually ; 
useful to others, cannot long retain that neutral state of for his business is to think ali round a subject without 
being, but must soon, not advancing towards virtue, retro- coming to it; and the snapping fire will be to him an em- 
grade towards vice. blem of his own situation and character. 

There is a still lower degree of curiosity, which has been In short, to say no more about thought, it is nothing more 
happily hit off ina comedy of recent production, that in-| nor less than—thought; and if there were more of it made 
spires men to pry into the secrets of others with impertur- use of in the world, there would be less difficulty. All 
bable pertinacity of interrogativeness, until, like the ho-| which, as the Times would say, is in favour of an increase 
nest Dutchman, in one of the eastern states, their victims! of the duty on woollens. 
are almost questioned to death. He who asks of his neigh- | 
bour questions which concern that neighbour's private bu-| 
siness, is impertinent; he who flatters children, or bribes 
servants, to gain the same intelligence, is either contempti- 
ble or base; contemptible, if it be for the gratification of 
mere curiosity ; if for the advancement of his interest, he 
is base. — Jb. 


N. E. Galaxy. 


COMFORTABLE LODGINGS, 


Captain Lyon, in his Journal of a residence in Mexico, 
gives the following description of his lodgings :—* Ho- 
garth’s ‘Enraged Musician’ never suffered more than | 
have done, in consequence of the utter impossibility of en- 

| joying one quiet hour to attend to my business. | may 
| pardoned for giving some description of my trouble, in or- 


THE TIME OF PRAYER. 

Though the pious man, and the true Christian, carries in ™yself to circumstances, it was quite impossible to sit easy 
his heart a constant and grateful sense of the divine good- Under such a constant din. The back door of my room, 
ness, and his dependence upon it for all the good things of Which supplied the place of a window, opened into a yard 
time and eternity, yet there are, nevertheless, certain sea- | which eighteen hens, and numerous chickens, were wont 


sons, or rather hours, in the diurnal revolution of time, 
when the heart may be poured out in its fulness, with the wo responsive fellow-servants in a small open stable. Four 


best effect, in supplication to the “Giver of every good | dogs, of various voices and most provoking tempers, growl. | . 
l|red to all others; his reputation rapidly increased, and or- 


and perfect gift.” “‘ My voice shalt thou hear betimes, oh ,¢4 and barked constantly at each other, or at five starveling 
Lord! early in the morning I will direct my prayer unto | cats and their kittens, from daylight until sunset, and from 
thee, and will look up.” These are the words of one of dark again until morning. The projecting eaves of the 
the greatest and best of men; and prove, that the more ex- house formed a kind of covered way, to protect Donna 


alted the human mind, the more does it feel its dependence | Francisca from the sun—sheltering also one of my greatest | 


upon God, and the necessity of constantly keeping that de- | torments. On a pole, suspended by a rope at each end, 
pendence in view, by prayer and praise at all proper sea- pane a favourite parrot, which talked incessantly, and 
sons. The genius of the Psalmist was an exalted one, and |! Very much in the same key as its mistress. Patches of 
his feelings, as well as his reason, dictated the most proper Spanish songs, terms of insult and opprobrium, expressions 
time to hold converse and communion with the Author of of endearment, curses, and orisons to the Virgin, succeeded 
his being. “ Early in the morning (says he) will I direct | each other ina rapidity of utterance altogether peculiar to 
my prayer unto thee.”’ It is at this time that the mind is the mistress and the bird. It was also my fate to bear two 


best prepared to “ look up,” in a contrite, but cheerful spi- || young Indian women and alittle talkative girl grind maize, 


rit, to the Author of all creation, and to implore his bless- | slap tortillas, sing, gossip, and laugh abundantly, within | 


ing upon the labours and undertakings of the day before us. Wo yards of my door; and at meal-times, the smell and 
It is not only an act of pure devotion, but it is a salutary act sound of fish, and other viands, frying in oil, was added to 
of moral discipline, to bow before our heavenly Father the harmony. Francisca, of whose tones words can give 
“early in the morning,” before we go abroad to mingle in "0 idea, had adopted a sickly, yellow, and fretful little 


pared to go through that business with credit to ourselves, The squallings of this poor infant, which were faithfully 
and without forgetting our dependence on Him, or our duty, imitated by the parrot, elicited alternately coaxings, scold- 
to our fellow creatures. The more we commune with God, ngs, and whippings, from its madrina; and the general re- 


in the spirit of prayer and praise, and love and gratitude, | sult was, that the wretched baby, on being turned, as a pu- | 


the better are we fitted to deal with men in the spirit of , nishment, into the yard, would creep in and sob in one cor- 
ner of my little room. I say nothing of the pigs, and a kid 
or two, which, unhappily for me, had excellent lungs, or of 
| Don Antonio's constant squabbles about politics with a 


egaity and righteousness, of friendship and affection 


THOUGHT AND FIRES. 


' 
} 


toramble. A horse tied to a tree neighed at intervals to its | 


| 


it 
| HORBERG, THE CELEBRATED SWEDISH 
ARTIST. 
Horberg was the son of a private soldier. At nine years 
‘of age he gained his living by tending sheep; but even at 
"that age his taste for painting manifested itself in a remark- 
able manner. The vignettes which he bad seen in old ca- 
techisms and almanacs were his earliest models. He imi- 
tated them from memory on the bark of birch trees, He 
| also carved in wood all kinds of little figures, and ornament- 
j\ed his father’s cottage with them. The only colours he 
| possessed were ochre, chalk, and water, in which he steep- 
ed various earths, By degrees, however, he improved these 
| coarse materials, so as to form from them a tolerable set of 
lerayons. If, fortunately, he obtained a sheet of paper, he 
||attempted to colour his designs with the juice of wild plants. 
jIn the forests and in the fields, he sketched with charcoal 
(on the trunks of great trees. At fourteen, he endeavoured 
to obtain employment with a painter at Wexio, but his pa- 
|| rents requiring his assistance, he was obliged to return, and 
jresume the crook, The care of his flock did not prevent 
| him from re-engaging in his old amusements ; but one day, 
|| being too far advanced in the woods, a wolf devoured some 


{ 
‘ 
| 
' 


‘lof his sheep, and not daring to re-appear before his master, 

i| é a 

jhe fled. After numerous obstacles, in 1763, he became 
° . te* ; H 4 . . . - oo 

| der to show that, with every disposition to accommodate jjthe pup ofa palater ot Gettenburg. Five years mere ants 

|| he began to be regularly occupied ; married, and lived very 


} : s0 
||\comfortably. It was not until 1783 that he conceived the 
, 


design, in the execution of which he was assisted by some 
warm friends, of improving himself in his art at the Royal 
Academy at Stockholm. ‘There, for the first time, he stu- 
| died the great masters, and obtained several medals for his 
performances. In the exhibitions, his pictures were prefer- 


i . - 
|ders poured upon him too thickly for execution In 1790, 


|| he went and established himself at Olstorp, where he finish- 


ed most of his church pictures. In 1797, he was elected a 
member of the Academy, and appointed painter to the 
King. He died in 1816, aged 70, leaving behind him a 
great many pictures, chiefly of scriptural subjects, and in- 
jnumerable designs. In private life, Horberg was the best 


jof men. He was distinguished by good humour and so 
| ciability. 


ANTIQUITY OF TANDEM DRIVING. 


|| Ithas been supposed that this description of charioteering 


}. 2 ; : on 
|is a bright inveution of modern times, This is a great mis- 


| take ; the ancients drove tandem, but only on extraordina- 
"Y occasions and long journeys. We learn from Virgil, 
|| that Eneas went to the Elysian Fields with a tandem team, 
|\for the first exclamation of father Anchises, on seeing his 


, ‘ : : : i} is, * Vepesti . hough it is to be pres 
the business of the day, in order that we may be better pre-| child, with a perpetual scream and constant restlessness. | son, is, “ Vepesti tandem Althoug us to Ge presumes 


that the old gentleman was displeased at his son's extrava- 
gance, he makes allowances afterwards, admitting that the 
length of the journey might excuse the additional horse 
“Quantas ego te terras——vectum 
Accipio.”’ 

This style of driving was evidently in great repute with 
the ancients. We find Horace, ode 2d, invoking Apollo in 
* Tandem venias, precamur 


j 
| 


| these words : 


The best time for thought is between the hours of ten 
and twelve, P.M. ; then, as you sit with chair and table at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, with the Lehigh grate, you 
cam think with comfort; if the wind blows a hurricane, and 

leet beats against the windows, it will be an advantage, for 
the thought of your own comfort will beget thought upon 
the subject on which you are writing. The flickering blaze 
that hangs over well-ignited Lehigh coal, like beauty in a 
consumption, or the sulphurous blue from the coal be- 
fore itis well burning, like a frozen turkey’s thigh, is pe- 
caliarly adapted to help along one whose head is none of 
the clearest. The poet may compare the said blaze to any 
thing that is beautiful, and rhyme upon it by the hour to- 

ther; the moralist may compare it to human life, and, 
moralize upon it; but then, after going out, the blaze 
comes again, and human life never makes but one visit to 
one body ; however, that is a difficulty easily remedied, for’ 
te can write life out of a man when he warms one side, and 
turn his back to the fire before he continues his reflections. 
A wood fire is best for theatrical critics, because many puffs 
are necessary to make all parties comfortable; aud as the 
wood steams, and sputters, and smokes, and is sappy, it 
will remind the writer of the great body of actors, and, 
thereby be a great benefit to bim 


your insolence, I shall place my thumb and finger on each | 


sickly fellow-lodger of mine, who, when not otherwise oc- | lo.” 
cupied, dropped in to tell me of all his ailments. But when || — — — . : 

I add to this list of miseries the insufferably powerful fangs | Which acans, * We beg, prophetic Apaiie, Gat you wilt 
of the fleas, bugs, mosquitos, sand-flies, and garrapatos, me does ast eggeen, Sewever, Gat Ge eee 
which feasted upon me in those moments when I most re. i 
quired resi, my situation may be easily imagined.” i} 


i A JOKE OF THE DUKE OF YORK. 


. > oor . . 7 || Atadinner at Chelsea Hospital, the bottle had passed 
NEW SYSTEM OF PUNCTUATION. round pretty freely. The Duke of York, who was in high 


At a dinner table, a short time since, one of those non. spirits, having just emptied a bottle, said to one of his at- 
Upon which 


come fandem.” 
harnessed his steeds in this style, on ordinary occasions. 


descripts callcd a Dandy was seated at the top, and an || tendants, “ Here—away with this marine.’ 
honest plain-dealing farmer at the bottom. During dinner) a general of that body, piqued for the honour of the corps, 
time, a great many affectedly polite speeches were made | whom he considered to be insulted by such an observation 
by the beau, and a great many coarse ones by the farmer.| said, “1 don't understand what your Royal Highness 
When cheese was introduced, the fop, in an aflectedly min- | means by likening an empty bottle to a marine.” The 
cing tone, asked the company whether they preferred the | duke immediately replied, ‘‘ My dear General, 1 mean a 
pure or impure? On asking the farmer this question, the | good fellow that has done his duty in the army, and who is 
old man replied—* Hang your pure or impure, give me | ready to do it again.” This neat turn excited applause ; 
some of the musty!” “ Sir,” says the dandy, “I must beg, and becoming soon known im the army, has since been rr 

leave to tell you, that you have made many very insolent peated with eclat at almost every mess-table in the service 
speeches during dinner ; and, sir, if I have any repetition of ———_- 


A SINGULAR WANT. 


side of your nose, and make a parenthesis of it.” “ A pa-| Inthe town of Frome isa singular placard ina decent 
renthesis! shall you?” says the old man—*“ then I shal! | window, to this effect: — Wanted—a few young Parsons 


put my fist in your face, and wake a fi! stop.’ to learn the Straw busiaess 
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ll cronching in the shade; the cows, that were usually | you got your speech quite perfect?” said Master To- 
=== | pastured around the gate-house, had not yet returned | by toa little boy, who had twisted his wings all awry, 
from the farm, whither they had been driven to be in the earnestness of a game at marbles with an urchin 


; - ‘HONOUR, |" : . =r 
SUGE AND THE HAD CFB , | milked; and with the exception of a single stately of his own age. 


ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 











cesium INTERVIEW stag, which emerged from a thicket, as if to recon- * Yes, sir, yes;” replied the son of Venus. “ Fain 
'noitre, and snuff up the morning air, nothing ap- |dubbs, Jemmy ! fain tribbs! Knuckle down, Jemmy ! 
—— | peared to move within the wide chase that surrounded | fain going through the ring a second time! Keep 
Queen Elizabeth, the mansion; while the absence of music, or any | your yard’s distance, and no cheating !”” 
| other sound of state or revelry from the walls, gave | “ Pittikins! you young scapegrace! call you this 
BY HORACE SMITH, ESQ. ‘reason to conclude that her majesty had not yet arisen |saying the speech?” exclaimed Toby, in wrath.— 
Author of Brambletye House, Reuben Apsley, etc. lfrom her slumbers. ||* Spout it, sirrah, spout it, or your shoulders shall be 
Upon a terrace, however, which flanked the ex- | scored with my ratan till they show like ribs of pork.” 





Tue palace of Nonsuch, near Ewell, -” Surrey, was terior of the inner court, and communicated by a| ‘* Nay, now, forsooth, Master Toby, let us finish 
intended by Henry the Eighth, as He proud title one | flight of stone steps with the park, was assembled a/ the game, there’s a good fellow. It’s my go next, and 
felently on plie-rontolar sepperernaes yer Of tittle party, who had obeyed the first summons of there are only three in the ring. And look you, here's 
his maguineence ant reap hut, white be was sete t nastialonn, in the loyal and laudable hope of afford- jlazy Barney Mumpford falling asleep in the sun, for 
ng we i phon Om men ee ae = ing good entertainment to their royal mistress, when /want of something to do. Halloo, Barney! Barney!" 
me re payel coslenses, Death was chaspouing Se Sart it should please her to begin the sports and pastimes continued the stripling, bawling in his ear; * there's 
which was to tumble down the ostentatious tyrant, © Master Toby waiting for you to begin.” 


, : . of the day. Among these was old Yeovil, one of the 
and consign him to his last narrow palace—the tomb. | , ‘ ay : es 
8 , P huntsmen, a withered and weatherbeaten figure, but The person thus aroused, whose close doublet and 


Nonsuch was left unfinished, an unfulfilled Pro- | with - patch of ved upon either cheek-bone, that hose were thickly painted with tongues to give him 
mise of splendour, & gorgeous and yet melancholy |seemed to attest he might still be in at a good many the semblance of Report or Fame, now got lazily up, 
evidence of the uncertainty of human grandeur ; and | deaths before his own. He held three leash of grey- and after some very deliberate stretching and yawn- 
Queen Mary, shrinking from the oust of its comple- | oands by leathern thongs, and was surrounded by ™g began his speech, which he spouted with a sort 
Ge, Sa8 6 be coaemen i pul s oun te save | several couple of staghounds, most of the latter being of drowsy pomposity. As it was intended to compli- 
Seether charges, when the esa - ee “trae ‘crouched at his feet, dosing and winking at the sun; ™ent the queen, not less upon the wide diffusion of 
love and honour ne here - his old ee, purchased | while the former, with ears erect, and in various grace- her glory than upon her extensive knowledge of lan- 
the place, and finished it according to the original | ¢) attitudes of alert attention, were imitating their $U@8®S OF tongues, it commenced after the following 


ign. Nota vestige of it now remains; it has passed | ' * 4 
design. Not a vestig . P '| master in watching the movements of a motley group, fashion : 


way, with the other elaborate gewgaws of mortal va- |. , - . ; aa ‘ ’ 
= ays . ' ; hi hit has left behind || immediately opposite to them. It consisted of Master ‘ To the four quarters of the earth I've blown 
ty ; and the arrogant name which it has left behind | : : : ; “lee's - ee , ; 
=} ies gan Toby, so called trom his being at the head of the Elisa's name; | need not add my own. 
- : Useless to her would such a blazon be, 


it, sounds in our ears like a mournful echo, mocking ’ ees 
; : scullery, and who, for once, had constituted him-)| — For she who k ~presatieatiten is ier 
resumption of other times. And yet the proud | ’ or she who knows all tongues must needs know me 
the p P y P || self, moreover, a sort of deputy-master of the revels ; | 


¥ was not deficient in solidity as well as state- | 
nga aaseeoe y - and a troop of extempore maskers, collected from 
liness. ‘ It was built round two courts,” says the 


A " among the inferior domestics, who had agreed to get 
accomplished authoress of Queen Elizabeth's Me- = e ere - 

; ; up a little pageant among themselves, stuffed full of 
moirs—"* an outer and an inner one, both very spa- 


* By my fackins, though, Master Toby,” cried the 
spokesman, breaking off in the very exordium of his 
address, * if her grace should ask my name, after all, 
I shall e’en tell her that ’'m Barney Mumpford— 
that I have been a groom seven years, and that the 
post-master of the great stables is vacant; for I may 
as well have it as another, and a nod’s as good as a 


dale tactile lee eal ane | fulsome compliments to the queen, and, according to 
S$; anc 2 r sac $ fa ar a bl || . ° ° . . P P 
a ; juare gare || the fashion of the time, most fantastically allegorical. 
house, highly ornamented, embattled, and having tur-|| ages 
sean _¢ nepacancanarggas Atte gnte-heunee nail Shakspeare’s ridicule, and the burlesque of Bottom 
; ey ee and Weaver, had not been yet long enough before the | : 
stone, as was the lower story of the palace itself; but} : Bex he } g bl ip _, | Wink to a blind horse.” 
: say | public to banish the rage for such emblematic foolery : a ae ' 
the upper one was of wood, ‘ richly adorned, and set || ; ; i || With & look of profound alarm, the culinary stage 
: : ; ._ || nor would it under any circumstances, have been like- | Ye 
forth and garnished with a variety of statues, pic-| ly to exert a beneficial la@ecnce upon Master Toby manager declared that such a departure from histti- 
tures, and other antic forms of excellent art and work- ea ats “8 : i ae *\/onic precedent would infallibly bring them ail into 
: re . |who sometimes made furtive excursions from the | |. ; : 
manship, and of no small cost ;” all which ornaments, || : : . ae ; |disgrace, and reminded his pupil that he ought to 
: iscullery into the regions of Parnassus, and whose || : “a ee . 
it seems, were made of rye dough. In modern lan- |} a es . ._| have announced himself in the first instance by blow 
the pictures would probably be called basso finite Dad Seen eaciaaietly Cevivel Gens Ce queien ing his trumpet ; 
$ J obad C s$so- : . . Mt. 
oe om P y || devices of those symbolical banquets he had assisted |" > ; I ee 
relievos. From the eastern and western angles of the |}. Sie hich. fi elrideensiueideskehe.t Odso! and so I ought,” cried Barney; ** and | 
; 5.4. , ||in cooking; and which, from their hieroglyphical cha- piey : 
inner court rose two slender turrets, five stories high, || ial stain en i . : f Subtl necd not have forgotten it, for 1 found that part easie: 
F . ‘ : |racter, had received the appropriate name of Subtie- eis flee : vi 
with lanterns on the top, which were leaded, and sur- in ‘Heshin ett emmsinted ene ule, witht learn by heart than all the rest. 
. S. £ is seli-ay t ask- ste . . ‘ 
rounded with wooden balustrades. These towers of || amiiiat tn ane t . : ill aia ee i. iia a So saying, he put the instrument to his mouth, and 
. ° a in e hand, ¢ a cane as | x E A Z 2 
observation, from which the two parks attached to the P p ' ‘ . summoning ail his breath to his aid, gave birth to a 
: : |, strutting about, endeavouring to get up a rehearsal as) . A . : 
palace, and a wide expanse of champain country be-| , : Soil ai tained discordant bray, which seemed to have had a groan 
tahe be * OR EICEA | well among the amateur actors, by whom he was sur- sin ial Dis sie ; saa i® ~ 
yond, might be surveyed as on a map, were celebrated and a roar for its respective parents. At this abortis 
effort, old Yeovil, who from childhood upwards hai 
been accustomed to wind every instrument of the sort, 
from a penny trumpet to a French horn, could : 





as the peculiar boast of Nonsuch. sono some of whom ware attived as allegorical 
; . 4 emales, the calm old huntsman gazed with a quiet 
It was the morning of Michaelmas Eve: the wood-| wonderment, that kept his face fixed in an interme- 
work of the gaudy structure, which was painted and | 4416 expression between a simper and a sneer. And, 
lacquered, glittered in the light of a cloudless sun; || oor), to say, they must have exhibited a puzzling sort 
the numerous gilt vanes, fashioned in the shapes of | o¢ cross-readine to a straight-forward man like him, 
the various animals that figured in the armorial bear- | 1,0, Knew all the parties by sight, but neither uncer- 
ings of royalty, flashed from the top of every tower | stood why they were thus strangely metamorphosed, 
and pinnacle ; while the royal banners displayed from }, |, comprehended the purport of what they were in- 
the summets of the two lofty turrets, and flaunting ? 
proudly on the breeze, announced to all the circum- 
jacent country that they floated over Queen Elizabeth 
and her court, who were then residing in the palace. | 
Although it was thus graced and honoured, the earli- | 
ness of the hour, and the heat of the morning, had | 
prevented any great appearance of bustle around the 
exterior of the building. A few halberdiers and yeo- 


longer remain a passive spectator; but seizing tl 
trumpet, and applying it to his mouth, he collect 
the breath into his bollow leathern cheeks, and bl« 
so loud and lusty a recheat, that the inner court echoe! 
to the sound, the dogs suddenly leaped up, baying an 
ducted tin eine. barking, and, at the same moment, a gentleman- 
} usher, issuing from the offices, rebuked them angril) 
The man who was to misrepresent Diana having | .. 4 cet of unmannerly grooms and brawling mum- 
‘thrown up his feet on a bench, in defiance of petti- | ners. to keep such a coil ere the breakfast-bell ha 
coats and decorum, and all the bienseances that should | warned in the great court, and when it was even un- 
distinguish the * chaste huntress of the silver bow,” |) cortain whether her highness had quitted her bedroom 
swore * by cogs, nouns, and snails,” in answer to the “ I would give a Harry groat,” said Yeovil, “to 
summons of Master Toby, that he would not come |)... whether her crace means to betake herself t 
men of the guard, in their rich liveries, were loung- ,'° book until he had finished his pipe; in confirmation 4. sand in the park to see the coursing, or wheth¢ 
of which averment he spat upon the ground, and re-!) y, ore to uncouple the hounds, and drive up a fat 


ing in front of the outer gate-house; along the roads 
that skirted the parks, horses and carriages, betraying |COo™mencea his whifls with such energy, that the half buck for the cross-bow, for the morning begins t 


their progress by the dust, were seen to converge to- ™00n in his head was only occasionally seen, as" wear, and the dew will be soon off the grass.” 

wards the same point ; but in other respects, the land- dimly emerged from the cloud of tobacco-smoke in “ Body o’ me!” ejaculated Master Toby, drawing 
scape was as still as it was lovely. The herds of deer i himself up, and looking contemptuously at the hunts- 
in the park, only distinguishable by their horns, were |“ Come, then, Cupid, we will begin with vou: have | man; “ think you our n ble and learued mistres 


which it was enveloped. 
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will recreate herself with brute beasts, when she might 
jisten to the Orphean strains of poetry that I have 
provided for her in this our most quaint, dainty, and 
delectable device? Now, good man Report, pursue 
your speech—pursue your speech—* accept, fair, 
peerless, learned, virgin queen’ ’’ 

“ Gramercy ! master Toby,’’ quoth Report—* four 
lines at a stretch is honest yeoman’s work—you 
must get some one else to accept the queen, for it is 
clean beyond me to goany further.” Net less indig- 
nant as a poet than as a loyal subject at this declara- 
tion, master Toby was about to pronounce a severe 
reprimand upon goodman Report, when he was fore- | 
stalled by a loud laugh from the Four Quarters of the | 
World, who were standing in the shade playing at) 
chuck-farthing with Saint Michael, which latter per- |, 
sonage had been dressed up to do honour to his own), 
approaching eve. Africa and the Saint, after wrang- 
ling for some time about a farthing, had betaken) 
themselves, like true Englishmen, to swearing, and) 
then to mutual accusations of profaneness; when the 
Saint, pointing to his adversary’s visage, which was 
smeared over with a sooty pigment, to give him the 
better semblance of a negro, declared that he must 
needs have been the greatest offender, since he had 
sworn till he was black in the face. This joke was 
received with a huge and simultaneous burst of laugh- 
ter by Europe, Asia, and America, although they 
were repeatedly called to order, and were threatened 
with the rattan by the wrathful master Toby. Find- 
ing his four refractory juarters to be indifferent to his 
menaces, the latter now betook himself to father 
Thames, a venerable looking figure with a crown of 








crossed Europe, scudded behind the back of Asia, | Gazing in utter amazement at such a bespattered 
and swung round the front of America; but Scaman-/ figure, making the floors ring to his heavy riding- 
der, when he pursued the runaway Achilles, was not) boots as he stalked onwards towards the queen’s bed- 
more swift or unrelenting than father Thames in his| room, some stood aloof, concluding that he had ex- 
chase of the unlucky Cupid, who having thrown away | plained his errand to the yeomen below; while others 
his wings that he might fly the faster, at length bolted | placed themselves in his way, and informed him that 
across the terrace through a postern-gate that led into | the queen had not yet come forth; but he either 

the inner court, his pursuer followed close upon his | passed them, or put them aside, with the air of one 
heels, and both were presently out of sight and hear-') who would not be disobeyed, and thus traversed the 
ing. Ere the laughter occasioned by this incident had | presence-chamber, and the waiting-room of the maids 
subsided among the rest of the party to whom the fu-| of honour, several of whom were not a little alarmed 
gitives belonged, their attention was arrested by af/at the sight of sueh an inexplicable apparition. Nei- 
company of horsemen riding towards the palace at | ther noticing their startled looks, nor heeding their 
full speed, and leaving a long cloud of dust behind | eager whispers, tie adventurous earl pursued his way, 
them. As they galloped past the end of the terrace,|| and never stopped till he came to the queen’s bed- 
in order to wheel round towards the gate-house, it was) room, the door of which he undauntedly opened 

evident they had travelled far and fast, and through a) walked in, and closed it behind him. 

different tract of country from that which surrounded! Elizabeth was newly risen, and her locks were 
Nonsuch; for both horses and riders were splashed | hanging in disorder about her face. She was inca- 





with mud and mire, over which a white powdery dust 
had settled, until it had become impossible to distin- 
guish the colour of either steed or garment, although 
it was sufficiently evident, from their accoutrements, 
feathers, and bearing, that the leading cavaliers were 
officers. At the head of the band, mounted on a fleet 
barb, was a young gallant, who, as far as could be 
judged from the great rapid:ty with which he passed, 
possessed singular beauty of form and feature, and 
appeared to be a most graceful and accomplished 
horseman. Four others, although they rode a little 
way behind him, seemed, by their gestures, to be his 
friends and companions, and at a distance of ten or 
twenty yards was the rear of the cavalcade, consist- 








bulrushes, a long beard of sedge and water-flags, and | ing of grooms and other attendants. Without relax- 
wearing a loose watchet robe, which having fallen) ing his speed until he reached the entrance of the 
back while he was emptying a pot of ale, disclosed a) great gate-house, the leader of the troop threw hun- 
pair of greasy buckskin hose, with riding boots and | self hastily from his horse, and hurried into the court 
spurs. ‘ Zooks, master Toby, let us finish the tan-| with the air of one whose rank and station authorized 





kard—you know the Thames is apt to be dry at this | him to pass, even into the residence of royalty, with-. 


season,” cried the river god, chuckling at his own | out let or question ; although the yeomen of the guard 
wit. “ Dry, quotha! methinks you're always adry,” | looked somewhat anxiously at one another, as if they 
replied Toby—* but beshrew me an I ever knew the! ought to have demanded his purpose before they suf- 
Thames to be replenished with humming ale, where’s|) fered him to enter. At the portal which formed the 
yoururn? “ Here, master Toby, here,” said father|/entrance to the queen's dwelling apartments, and 
‘Thames, thrusting a large pitcher under his left arm ,|| through which the stranger would have speeded in 
‘and where’s the tinsel stream that is to come pour- | the same unceremonious manner as before, the pages, 
ing out of it?” “I popp’d it inside to keep it dry, ! gentlemen ushers, and others, who were clustered 
for there was an ugly dew this morning, that would | about the doors, and who were startled at the appear- 
presently have washed off all the glitter.” {ance of such a soiled and bespattered figure, forcing 
“ By my fackins! that was well cared for: keep | himself, as it were, into the private chambers, drew 
vour water dry whatever you do: hold your urn more jup and opposed his progress, inquiring at the same 
sloping, and though that cannot spout, you may spout! time who he was, and what he wanted? * Gentle- 
away yourself.” /men,” said the stranger, impatiently waving his hand 
Thus instructed and commended, the river god,} for them to fall back, *“ my purpose brooks not de- 
lifting up his voice, which was by no means so clear lay, and I beseech you not to pasep with me but to 
and liquid as the character required, exclaimed, sive me free passage. What! am I so changed by a 
little mud and dirt that ye know me not for the Ear] 
‘of Essex, master of the horse, and of the ordnance, 
and the lord deputy?” So saying, and without giv- 
ing them time to recover from their surprise, he passed 
when his -progress was not less suddenly than un-| through the midst of them, and began to ascend the 
pleasantly interrupted by a freak of the mischievous} stairs. 
urchin, Cupid, who, having finished his game of mar-|) Labouring under heavy imputations for his mis- 


‘On my proud breast those floating castles ride, 
That did subdue the great Armada’s pride ; 
Behold, illustrious Queen” 





bles, and lighted a piece of paper by the assistance | conduct in Ireland, from which country he had sud- | 


of Diana's pipe, slily insinuated it into the river god’s denly returned, not only without leave, but in positive 
left hand, as it hung dangling beneath his urn. Little, disobedience to the commands of his royal mistress; 
expecting to be thus surreptitiously set on fire, father! relying upon her well-known affection for his pardon, 
Thames, uttering a cry of surprise and pain, let fall) and complete restoration to favour, if he could once 
the pitcher, which was smashed into a hundred pieces, | gain access to her, and apprehensive that, if he failed 


and bounded forward a good clothier’s yard at a sin- 
gle leap. No sooner, however, had he discovered the 
little incendiary, who betrayed himself by a shriek of 
laughter, than, with fury in his looks, he blustered out 
an oath, much too combustible for so aqueous a divi- 
nity, and commenced an immediate pursuit, for the 
purpose of inflicting a summary vengeance. In less 
than a minute the offender had run twice round Africa, - 


in this object his enemies would ensure his disgrace 
and ruin, the impetuous earl had ridden post both 
day and night, without communicating his purpose 
to a single individual, except a few of his particular 
adherents, and having thus far successfully triumphed 
over ali obstacles, he was not likely to be impeded by 
the pages and chamberlains whom he encountered in 


the private apartments, as he hurried through them. noured. 





pable of fear, but her surprise was not without agita- 
tion at the first sight of a heated and bemoiled stran- 
ger thus intruding into her bedroom, and she was on 
the point of calling out for her chamberlain, when 
|, Essex rushed forward, threw himself upon his knees, 
and humbly implored her pardon. The sound of his 
well-known voice, the humility of his language, and, 
above all, the sight of one whom she still loved, kneel- 
ing at her feet, and looking up to her with flushed and 
imploring features, so won upon her unprepared heart, 
that she held out both her hands for him to kiss, lis- 
tened with a kind aspect to all his excuses, and gave 
him a more cordial reception than even his fondest 
hopes had ventured to anticipate. Weak as a woman, 
although great and illustrious as a sovereign, she now 
suffered the former character to predominate, and 
Essex, who, with all his headstrong impetuosity, was 
not deficient in the courtier’s art, took good advantage 
of the mood in which he found her. Attributing his 
unsanctioned return to the impossibility of existing 
any longer out of the presence of a divinity, whose 
sight was as vital to him as was the breath of heaven 
| to his nostrils, he addressed her in terms of passionate, 
cand even romantic gallantry, talked of her excellent 
beauties, compared her at once to Venus and Minerva, 
|to a nymph, goddess, and angel; quoted Latin and 
Greek in confirmation of his assertions, and played 
his part so successfully, that leaving her after a con- 
ference of some duration, he appeared in high spirits, 
,and thanked heaven that though he had suffered many 
storms abroad, he had found a sweet calm at home 
| Having taken some refreshment, and attired him- 
self in his most splendid suit, as some atonement for 
the unseemly habiliments in which he had before pre- 
sented himsel{, Essex, who had been invited to repeat 
his visit to the palace, was sallying forth for that pur 
pose, when he was accosted by a personage, who re 
spectfully vailing his beaver, and presenting a letter, 
would have explained its object, had he not been an- 
ticipated by the earl’s exclaiming —* Ha, Will Shak- 
speare! what makest thou at Nonsuch, when thou 
shouldst be playing the ghost to the holiday folks in 
London, and easing them of their Michaelmas tes- 
ters?” 

The poet replied, that he had come to Ewell with 
his friend Dick Burbage, to solicit of the queen a li- 
cense for their theatre, and that his gracious patron, 
the Earl of Southampton, who was now unfortunate- 
ly under her majesty’s heavy displeasure, had con- 
descended to give him a letter to his special good 
friend the Lord Essex, bespeaking his influence and 
| kind offices as soon as he should return from Ireland. 
Of this happy event the bard declared that he had 
entertained no immediate expectation; but having 
learnt, within the last halfhour, that his lordship had 
actually arrived at Nonsuch, he had been emboldened 
\to deliver the letter with which he had been thus ho 
* Gramercy! master Shakspeare!" cried 
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the earl after hastily glancing over the paper, “Iam smiled also; while Shakspeare, perfectly unconscious | in my heart of hearts.” He laid his hand upon his 
myself but a newly pardoned criminal, and therefore | that he had committed any violation of court eti-|/ breast as he spoke. Elizabeth looked pleased, though 
little warranted to become a suitor; but I feel too hap- || quette, read his petition with a respectful propriety, |, she noticed not the speech, but turning to Shakspeare, 
py in her grace’s favour not to wish to extend it to that might weil atone for his little oversight. | resumed, * We have already passed our pardon fox 
others. There are few things in which I would not I ** Look you, Master Playwright,” graciously ex-! this liberty of your pen, wherefore we rebuke it not; 
venture to pleasure the Lord Southampton: and it) claimed her majesty when he had concluded ; ** your || and touching the license that you seek, it shall be 
would like me no less to serve the merry varlet, or | writings like us well, but touching this license for | even as you wish, and our secretary shall have order 
the soul-stirring bard, (which shall I call thee ?) | playing more frequently, here is our head Bearward, | to prepare the patent.” 
whose lofty lines ever seem to me to o’ertop all praise, | who has been lately complaining to us inost piteously |) . I shall be ever bound to pray for your graciou 
until they are clean eclipsed by his quaint and comic | that you have become his worst eneiny ; for that when H majesty,” said the poet, bowing profoundly. ** God's 
fantasies. So forward! with me to the garden, and if) the flag is flying at your theatre of the Globe, his|| pity !—Sir, they tell me that you playwrights be but 
-I may speed your suit, it shall nBt lack a willing | garden is so deserted by the people, that his best bear) scant sayers of your prayers, and since they are hence- 
| will scarcely pay the baiting. How say you to this ad | forward to be put up for our own well and welfare, 
‘* ] dare not misprise his calling, since it has ever! you shall neither lack the means to proffer them, nox 
found a gracious patron in your majesty,” replied the) a memorial of her for whom you pray.” So saying, 
bard; * but, under favour, I would venture to affirm, | Elizabeth took a volume from a low table that stevd 
that he who withdraws his fellow subjects from such |) beside her chair, and graciously extended it to Shak- 
pastimes, and instructs them in their country’s annals,| speare, with these words :—* The queen presents you 
tains, and successive terraces, communicating with _and points out to their admiration the glory of their) her poayet-hank : you may retire.” Judging, from 
one another by flights of stone steps, and ornamented | monarchis, (than w hom none have been more iiine-5 Ge — command, that he was not expected to ex- 
with vases, statues, and groups of sculpture. At the | trious than your majesty s immediate ancestors, ) con aie lis gratitude, te poet hissed the volume wit) 
extremity of one of these terraces stood a little pavi- | hardly fail to civilize and exalt the people, though he) greet = a yoomed it to ed heart, and retired 
lion called the Paradise, being decorated with repre- | May find i impossible to add to the renown of the) ae ae pct — obeisances, not 
sentations of Adam and Eve, the serpent, and the | sovereign. ’ — yng delig ited at the 8 ot ae th, Sn flattered 
tree of knowledge; and having an arbour for its en-| “ Ttis well, and wisely, and loyally urged, enid | Y ° signet a testimony of her majesty’s favour and 
trance engrailed with clustering althwas, jessamines, | oe quaen, orhtentty pleased with the speech ; “ ee gr po - on ‘ 
honeysuckles, roses, pomegranates, and other flower- | by my troth! it may chance to speed the license for \ er * pro — ge sar i which he had 
ing shrubs, all of which were in full bloom and fra- which you are our petitioner. And what led you to jevery — of helieve that " hac completely re- 
grance. Within this odorous and shady bower, the our musty chronicles, Sir Poet, when your playwright’s) !ustated himself in the queen's favour, Essex also 


: : , , : : || withdrew, descending the terraces, and c ing 
o : re » ; | . aces crossing to- 
queen, who had been observed to bestow an unusual || ®** might have found better range in the wider walks ’ 8 ’ 8 


. , | wards a postern-gate of the park. In this route he 
attention that morning upon her toilet, was seated, | 


of faney and invention?” 
: S 6 @ Bike sraniiiiies = : : . || most unfortunately encountered the fair Mrs. Bric ges 
holding a large feather fan, and surrounded by seve- || My grandfather fought with good approof in the | , ges, 
ral maids of honour, all standing. Behind them, | 


battle of Bosworth Field,” said Shakspeare, not sor-|) one of the maids of honour, with whom he had long 
| : ° ” 
. » ——— : : ircum-|| been suspected of being deeply in love, and who, on 
within the pavilion, were seen other female attend-| ry to have an excuse for mentioning the a hi iss F had al iy Pp ; ’ “ 

’ : INE . .: .,,|/stance, ** and was fortunate enough to find favour! is account, had already been exposed to the wrath, 
ants employed in caul-work: lutes and cithras, with |) ”" : S ll and even the blows of her si nilstrese ae 
cards, and a richly enamelled chess-board, were lying || “ith your grace’s ancestor, the valiant king Henry | #%¢ even the blows of her royal mistress. Imagining 
upon cs marble table by their side Upon appreach-| the seventh. From him and from my father I have) himself to be screened from observation, the ena- 
ing the august figure of royalty thus picturesquely || ‘Mherited a love of loyalty and of my country’s glory ; jmoured carl accosted her in such terme of Sorvent 
iia. es earl fell upon his kneesan act of 244 a8 I despaired of doing justice to such splendid and high-flown gallantry as were then in vogue among 

q “ S—i a “ a lle "i ti = . « « . ¢ nrects 
homage w hich her majesty always exacted, even from || Ceeds as the defeat of the Armada, and the other ex-|) he courtiers, and placing a small collar of crystals 
é “ ays « ’ | . ° . . « Ta ic > vd: * 

hoe iene in ttietiecialinneniiiadladens wal Shak ploits that have glorified your grace’s reign, I was) around her neck, which he declared that he had 
1e ors 5 “ f SS; % Shak-|" | . ¢ an . , | . L ee il ts 
seare, halting at some little distance me diately jdriven to record the annals of your Jess illustrious brought from Ireland expressly for her wearing, he 
sper ’ : 2 >» dist: diately || 4 = : . : ‘ “ 

peare, halting B ; ’ ane. > || predecessors.” | would have detained her still longer in dalliance, had 
imitated his example. Essex found a no less gracious | | 
reception than he had experienced in the morning, | 


advocate.” Ee 
The poet bowed his thanks, and followed at a short 
distance behind the earl, who, however, turned round 
and conversed familiarly with him till they entered | 
the gardens, which, according to the prevailing taste, | 
were laid out in trim beds, formal parterres, foun-| 





“* Beshrew me,” said the queen, in an under voice || 2% a sare hurried away, urging the neces- 
= . ean a : : AED : ,|| sity of resuming her attendance upon the queen. Al- 
for the remembrance of his flattery had not yet passed to Essex, “ if Ihave ever heard a varlet speak more/’ / “4 . arp 
d their conference had lasted for some time | honourably, or pithily to the purpose. And yet,” she| ‘hough her majesty had been so embowered in the 
away, and their conterer : f -'Heontinued, again addressing herself to Shakspeare,| 2*b0ur as not to be visible to Essex, she had unlucki 
when the queen, looking towards Shakspeare, in- || —— a ———- eee ranean denna : : ; : 
a 186 $f we fore hon hi neue ve } || ly been following him with her eyes, through a treach 
quired whether his squire, who seemed but young in aS WO CSTE US RES, Mee Ras samewnere ventures ae 4 : " 

: ‘ . “r:-1,.. ||an illusion to our roval self. The passage stays not |} &TOUs loop-hole of the leaves, and with a rage-enve- 
years, had left his locks in the hands of the Irish re- || ' cece passag ) . wih 
. . tiie Rese te hf, '|with us, but we have forgiven it, though it coupled | nomed heart had witnessed the whole transaction. 

. at he wore so bald a brow.—' uch fear me g g i : ‘ 
rae ae peti gel sail * eabd the eort Jour name, if we mistake not, with some idle flower.”’ | It was not without a considerable struggle that she 
eee tere l tl 'd object of hig] Elizabeth perfectly remembered the lines, though || Could prevent an immediate explosion of her fury 
2 having me . aine 3 ' 7 ? . ; 
= “hg OS ering 7 at me be = s “ts she would not appear to attach so much importance and assume a forced composure of look and voice, 
ee See ene yp (to them, as to have thought them worthy her recol-| #5 She exclaimed to the approaching offender, * So, 
inercy and forgiveness, in thus becoming a suitor for ° 5 ’ Baas si a —— er ' 
Mss . ’ "ke . lection. Essex, however, who saw the real motives|) Stress! you can find time to wait upon us when 
others: but since your majesty’s condescension has "~” ay , ‘ ip y ey ee 
7 forgotten my offences, I may perhaps stand of her reserve, and knew that she would be pleased) °U have finished your amorous foolery with th: 
so soon forgotte nces, a) aps stand). ; : , ‘ 7 -puty : » be , F 
6 | with the quotation, exclaimed, ‘* Your majesty may lord deputy. If there be neither treason nor im 


better excused now than at another time, for forget- | y | . : : : . a 
ting myself.” ©" | pardon both the poet and myself, when we do but re-|, Modesty in the avowal, we would fain know wha 


| 





’ 


|| passages passed between you.” 

|, ‘* So, please your majesty,” faltered the confused 
| and blushing maid of honour, * we did but exchange 
| a friendly greeting; I tore myself away so soon as 


i! . wT. . ad > 
. Se : , ee |; call a Midsummer Night's Dream ;” and then looking 
* So, this is the dramatic chronicler,” said the) aes ‘ . 
: : : here , passionately at the queen, he continued : 
queen, who had felt much interest in his historical 


° | aT ‘ry time i lu rm ) 
plays; * let him approach; we would have speech | That very time I saw (but thou couldst not) 


° Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 


of him; and you, my lord, may avail yourself of yon- Cupid all arm'd: a certain aim he took | civility might warrant, and hastened” — 

*der seat, for after so long and 80 speedy a journey, | At a fair vestal throned by the W est, | * Ay, with such haste,” interposed the queen, 
, ' . = > 

you may well need a little rest. And loos'd his love-shaft smartly from his bow, | * that you have left your partiet all awry.” 
pig . , a A { As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts ; } Mg > ol ‘ . 4 _ . 
Bowing as he accepted the permission thus given), But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft | ‘ Nothing would dissuade his lordship,” resume 
to him, Essex beckoned to the poet, who approaciied, |! Quenel'd in the chaste beams of the watery moon ; Mistress Bridges, blushing siill deeper, as she ad 
and concluding that he had been invited to imitate! And the imperial votaress passed on j justed her ruff, “ but he must needs place this Irish 


In maiden meditation, fancy free. 

. . Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell > 
beside the earl, and immediately opposite to the | It fell upon a little western flower, | At this confession Elizabeth could restrain hersel! 
queen. So unusually gracious was the present mood | Before mi K-white ; now purpled with love’s wound, { no longer. Quick as lightning she bestowed upon he: 
of Elizabeth, that she smiled at a mistake, which at) And mekiens call kt, * Love in idleness trembling rival a violent box on the ear, tore the col 
another moment might have excited her indignation,| ‘ It ran even thus; but I took you not, my lord,! lar from her neck, dashed it to the ground, and ex 
ind waved her hand to her attendants as a signal that) for so shrewd a remembrancer,” said the queen. claimed, with a look and voice, that sufficiently de 
they might retire into the pavilion; a notice which) “ The lines might easily have passed from out my} clared her to be the daughter of Henry the eighth : 
(hey instantly obeyed. Essex, catching the expres-| head,” replied the earl; “ but they related to my ad-)) “ God's death! thou hussy —thou wanton !—thou 


sion of the queen's face with the alacrity of a courtier,) mired sovereign, and therefore were they treasured! gill-flirt! thou flaunting young cockatrice! is ou: 


his patron, seated himself upon a low garden stool, |) || carcanet around my neck.” 
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court and presence to be contaminated and insulted CEDAR OF LEBANON. i proposed to furnish the earliest intelligence of works pub 
by such doings as these? Begone! and Jet me never|| Some of the old cedars of Lebanon still exist among the lished, and in a course of publication, and to give concise 
again see thy shameless face! What! did I send this snow in the highest part of the mountain. An ancient tra- aera of such pe in English belles-lettres as may be 
“ee » . » - . . - 
traitorous and temerarious youth to Ireland to collect || veller says, that he measured one of the largest, and found rong diy — a bere ncani Mey “ = —— 
-arcanets for his concubines, instead of putting chains |,** twelve yards six inches in girth, and yet sound ; and thir- “Pom the spirit ang ten y ne light iMerature of the 
? B he throne of Smmete ' | ty-seven in the spread of its boughs. At about five or 5°. The paper will also comprehend a miscellaneous dc 
around the rebel Tyrone? By the throne "| six yards from the ground, it divided into five limbs, each of Partment, embracing sketches of the lives of eminent living 








he shall dearly rue it. I am no queen, to be om which was a massy tree. literary characters, in Europe and America ; literary anec- 

saucily entreated.” | dotes, poems, tales, spirited and humorous essays, and 
The terrified maid of honour shrunk away to con- | A FACT. | brief notices of the principal events of the day.” Mr. Milles 

ae : hi valk i-! . . . tk s or his PSs. 

ceal her disgrace. Elizabeth arose, and walked hasti | A short time since, a bookseller being recommended to as our best wishes for his success 


ly towards the mansion ; but having had a few minutes |, lady to furnish her with an Album, waited upon her to!) Beauties of the Souvenirs.—Mr. Goodrich, of Boston, has 
to collect herself, and feeling probably that she had | receive the order. He told the servant he attended, under-| just published an elegant little volume under this title. It 
betrayed rather more violence than became her sex | standing her lady wanted an Album made. The girl de-| comprises choice selections from the English and American 
and station, she turned towards her attendants, and) parted, but with great mystery informed her fellow domes-| anuuals, and is embellished with lithographic prints. 

in a tone of assumed moderation, exclaimed, ** For || tie that her mistress was going to have another servant—an ae 
ourself, ladies, this matter touches us not; the dis- | Album maid. She then asked, ‘* What is an Album maid ’” 


. . . ' 
loyal minion and the frontless minx would have been I 


Lord Byron.—A history of the private life of Byron is ex- 

pected soon to make its appearance. It is said to contain 

=a : ‘ an account of all that occurred to the noble poet during his 
forgotten in silent scorn, but that we will neither suf- AN UNCONSCIOUS SECRETARY. || residence at Pisa and Genoa. 


. . “= = A minister, whose secretary, after writing a long import- , Er eT Age Siae 
fer our public service to be neglected, nor the de _— a } | Harvey Birch.—We understand that a gentleman of this 
cency of our court to be violated.” ant despatch, was so overpowered with fatigue as to have 


lost th : f what he did. i dof | city, has nearly ready for the press, a history of the adveu 
— | lost the consciousness of wha stea “ewing a ; : 
** For the latter, let the name of this flirting puppet) . mg e did, instead of strewing | tures of Enoch Crosby—alias Harvey Birch—during the 


: | the writing with sand when it was finished, by mistake took 
be scratched from the list of ned maids; and touch- jup the inkstand and covered it with ink. The principal, 
ing this misproved and disobedient lord deputy, who nothing moved by so untoward an accident, gravely taking 
has dared to desert his post, and return from Ireland the jakstand in one hand, and the saud-box in the other, 
pie ve a sig =_— a persia sch jaia igcen remember another time, this is the ink, and Land will, we doubt not, prove highly interesting to th 

traightw ay oe o : a — ” y coves ae Se | veader. A more particular notice will be taken of this forth 
him join us forthwith in the council-room. . |i . | coming work, as soon as we obtain permission, It will pre 

That same evening the earl was committed a pri- | THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | bably make its appearance about the first of May 
soner to his chesaher ; ane afer mash delay and on ~ || Chatham Theatre.—It is estimated that upwards of three 
merous vacillations, occasioned by the miserable per- Death of Governor Clinton.—The indications of sorrow! thousand persons attended the benefit of Miss Twibill, the 
plexity of the queen's mind, as she fluctuated between | every where visible, attest, beyond the power of language. 
severity and returning tenderness, she at length pub- | the deep impression produced by this unexpected and me- 
licly disgraced him, and deprived him of all his great | lancholy event. The removal of great men, even when they : _——_—— . 

2 . . “ Rerolutionary Officers.—At the close of the revolutiona 
offices and emoluments. Always haughty and un-| have attained to length of days, and have run the full ca- on war, thaws were ef these westhies twe thousand fou: 
covernable, and rendered alike desperate in fortune | Teer of glory, is at all times the occasion of pain and regret; * fleece aud eighty heir number is now less than tw 
and in mind by these indignities, the ill-fated earl but whea they are cut off while in possession of active and | hundred and fifty “This small number is fast falling 
was driven to those frantic and well-known projects 
of rebellion, which shortly afterwards conducted him 
to the scaffold. 





| 


revolutionary war. The secret services of this personage, 
which formed the groundwork of Cooper's novel of the 
Spy, were of much importance to his country during that 
momentous period which gave birth to her independence 








| other evening, at the Chatham theatre. This is a solid 
proot of this charming young lady's popularity 


manly vigour, and in the midst of their usefulness, it becomes! around us, as the leaves in autumn; and what is done for 
an afilicting dispensation. The death of this illustrious man! them by congress must be done quickly, or it will for eve: 
is not merely a blow to our own commonwealth, but will be | T"4'" undone. 
felt throughout the Union: for we think it not presuming | 4 good observation. —A shrewd observer once said, “that 
too much to say, that Mr. Clinton was perhaps the first and | in walking the streets of a slippery morning, ove might se 
VARIETIES. || most distinguished man in the nation. His fame had far, Where the good natured people lived, by the ashes throws 
on the ice before their doors 





| eclipsed that of any of his immediate contemporaries ; and 





REV. SYDNEY SMITH AND MR. HOLLAND had he been spared for a few more years, it would probably Census of Alabama.—The whole number of inhabitants o 
as — . — bans ous * | have risen to unusual splendour. His genius was marked this state is two hundred and forty-four thousand and forty 

Ar one of the Holland-house Sunday dinner parties, a by pre-eminent attributes ; and his mind was stored with the 0Be; of this number, ninety-one thousand three hundred and 
year or two ago, Crockford’s Club, then forming, was talk- | richest treasures of knowledge in the various departments | ©!!! &T slaves. This state, in 1820, contained one bur 
¥. dred and twenty-seven thousand nine hundred and one in 


ed of, and the noble hostess observed, that the female pas-! of literature and the sciences. The great works of which . 
| . habitants, show'ng an increase im seven years of one hun 


sion for diamonds was surely less ruinous than the rage for | he was the principal author, will remain everlasting memo- 


2 ey alee: dred and sixteen thousand one tundred and forty. Th: 
play among men. “In short, you think,” said Mr. Rogers, | rials of his comprehensive and powerful intellect, and of his. increase of slaves in the same time is forty-nine thousand 
“that clubs are worse than diamonds.” This joke excited persevering efforts ; whilst they must prove equally durable four hundred and twenty-nine 
a laugh, and when it had subsided, Sydney Smith wrote, sources of wealth and grandeur to the state that claims t! , ae ae 
the followi : tus t - t : . * : oy ‘ state that claims the Raltimere.—lin the city of Baltimore there are one thou 

> g wunpr f e “t—most ap ately } or } r » ; . ; ric er 

ie following unpromplu sermonet—most appropriately on || honour of his birth. Nor is the example without a magic) sand four hundred and eighty-seven houses of one story 
teard: | influence; for several of the other states, secing the entire! seven thousand seven hundred and seventy, two stories 

Phoughtless that “all that’s brightest fades,”’ | accomplishment of such vast projects, and the rich harvests One thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven, three stories 


Unmiadful of that knave of spades, 
The sexton and his subs: 
How foolishly we play eur parts! 


| crowing out of them, have wisely determined on pursuing me hundred and thirteen, four stories, one five stories, and 


. . . one of seven stories 
a course made familiar by the bold conceptions and daring °"* ° , tats 








Our wires on diamonds set their heart enterprise of a giant mind, Mr. Clinton has therefore lived - 
We set our hearts on clubs! @ { for his country, and that country, it is hoped, will be just to MARRIED, 
| his fame. The period in which he lived will form an era in At New-Haven, Ct. on the 12th inst. by the Rev. M: 
EPITAPHS.,. | our native land; and his name will descend to posterity with Bacon, Mr. Charles B my ick to Miss Mary 1 Stone 
At the northeast corner of the cemetery of St. Patrick's | all the glory that can be conferred as the reward of the no- In this city, on the 12th inst. by the Rev. C. 1. Doughty 


Mr. Edwin J. Paddon to Miss Martha Smith 
e . On the 13th inst. by the Rev. Benjamin Mortimer, Mr 
hearing the following epitaph— | Boston Literary Gazette.—The first number of this pe. Benjamin Mortimer, jun, to Miss Eliza Duryea 

Here lies my poor wife, much lamented. | riodical, edited by James William Miller, Esq. is received. |, 0" the 15th inst. Mr. James B. Wall to Miss Emily Ad 


She's happy—I'm contented. It is printed in the folio form—the very worst in the world, a aa inst. by the Rev. A. Maclay, Mr. Henr 
: ne s cv. Maciay, sr, ars 


Pope, who was proverbial for noble independence of for a “ Literary Gazette’’—on fine reyal paper, and with ‘cioon to Mies. Elien Kale. 
mind, and who, like Lord Byron, would not “flatter Nep- new type. We have an antipathy to all folio journals of a On the 17th inst. by the Rev. A. Maclay, Mr. Johu Mi 
me for his trident, nor Jove for his power to thunder,” literary character. The handsome quarto, or the neat oc. ler to Miss Mary Jones. . 
vished to have the following epitaph on his tomb, in West- tavo, are far more acceptable to readers, and better calcu- At Bloomfield, N. J. on the 21st inst. by the Rev. M: 
Judd, Mr. Charles Baldwin, of Newark, to Miss Nancy !} 
Gibb, of the former place 


Cathedral, in the city of Dublin, there is a slab of granite blest virtues and talents, and the most eminent usefulness 





tinster Abbey : lated for binding—but, as the size of a journal has nothing 
Heroes and kings, your distance keep to do with its contents, perhaps we ought not to quarrel 
In peace let one poor poet sleep; 


| with the publishers for preferring the “ blanket-system,” as 





Who never flattered folks like you— Noah calls it, now so much in fashion. Well, be itso. The 5 a f rar 2 , 
Let Horace blush, and Virgil too ( : = 4 On the Mth inst. Miss Eliza Woodward, aged 23 year 
° : i original productions of the number before us, are —bating On the 15th inst. Mr. Samuel Cheeseman, 
- ; alittle afiectation of style—quite respectable, and the selec On the 15th inst. Mr. Lewis Vallo, aged 60 years. 
A WILL. tions are judicious. In order that the reader may fully under-| On the 16th inst. Mr. Albertson M Coon ed 44 year 
A gentleman lately dead, has left by will @ sum of five) stand the nature of the “ Literary Gazette,” we extract the On the 17thinst. Capt. Jonathan Eldridge, aged 52 yea 


On the 18th inst. Mr. Benj. A. Waldron, aged 37 years 
| On the 19th inst. Mrs. Mary Ferris, aged 52 years 
, . : The city inspector reports the deaths of one huadred pe: 
night have wherewithal to be comfortably buried ‘literature of the day. In prosecution of this design, it is | sons during the past weck 


undred guineas to his wife, adding aclause that she was not following from the prospectus :—‘ The general object of 
to have the benefit of it till after her death, in order thatshe this paper will be to present a comprehensive view of the 











THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 








POETRY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
STANZAS 
ON THE DEATH OF DE WITT CLINTON. 


We own the fulness of our heart and eyes, 
When all of Genius which can perish dies. 
A mighty Spirit is eclipsed—a Power 
Hath passed from day to darkness.—Byron, 
Acatn hath the “ Angel of Death’’ spread his wings, 
And CuinTon lies low in the sepulchre’s gloom ; 
But memory will hallow the anguish that springs, 
As the requiem numbers are breathed o'er his tomb: 
The destroyer hath swept, in his wrath, o'er our land, 
And long shall a nation bewail his dark flight; 
The victim was mighty where mightiest stand, 
But the sun of his splendour is shaded in night. 


Fair Science unfolded to him her bright page, 
And welcomed his offerings as gems to her store ; 
His mind was enriched with the treasures of age, 
And Wisdom had yielded the depths of her lore: 
Philanthropy hailed him her noblest and best, 
And Truth shall record that his zeal was her own; 
The precepts of Virtue came warm from his breast, 
For Religion had reared in his bosom her throne. 


The insignia of greatness was stamped on his brow, 
And the light of bis genius resplendently shone ; 
But the halls which he honoured are desolate now, 
For the Spirit that gave them their lustre is gone: 
He is laid to his rest with the good and the great, 
But the Winter of life is the Spring of his fame ; 
While learning is cherished, its leaf shall relate 
The deeds that encircle with glory his name. 
The wreaths of the warrior in splendour may twiue, 
And the lofty of earth may be proud of his fame; 
But the bosom of Mercy will often repine, 
As she sighs o’er the deeds that have gilded his name: 
But thine, honoured Ciinton! were laurels of Peace, 
And long shall they cluster in freshness and bloom; 
Thou art gone! and the note of detraction shall cease, 


And foes to thee, living, will mourn o’er thy tomb! PP. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
THE CLOSE OF DAY. 


And now they change; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mountains; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 
The last, still loveliest still—'tis gone ! and all is gray. 
Rg 


yron, 


The sun hath set—the sun hath set 
In cloudy glory in the west; 
But still his lustres linger yet, 
Like hope in manhood’s anxious breast: 
As joy in life’s dull, arid waste, 
Gleams through deep clouds the sunset sky 
Where faint and far the stars are traced 
Along its blue infinity ! 


Softly, upon the distant hills, 
A tint of rich vermilion reigns, 

Where ice-bonds chain the dancing rills 
Which leaped, in summer, to the plains 
The hour is hush’'d—and hoarded thought 
Comes thronging to the troubled brain, 
Of dreams which early childhood brought~ 
Visions which ne'er may gleam again ! 

Life’s morning hours! their lustres play 
Even o’er my lonely pathway now ; 
Like the lost sun’s reflected ray, 
From the far mountains, on my brow: 
But when those dreaming days, long past, 
Come on the wings of memory, 
How like the Autumn’s pensive blast 
Which wails around the leafless tree ' 


The sun of Love, whose light haih poured 
On boyhood’s warm and cheerful heart— 
Who hath its matin beams restored, 
When from the soul they once depart’ 
From the chill lapse of buried years, 
A sad and mournful echo comes 
Of songs, and joy eclipsed in tears, 
And garlands, withering o'er the tombs ! 














FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Beneath some forest shade, 
For lonely musing made, 
Or in some far retreat, 
Untrod by other's feet, 
There let me rove ; 
Forget life's visionary train 
Of hopes and fears, and joys and pain, 
And earthly care and early love. 


Some prom»ntory’s height 
Shall give, at times, a sight 
Of shipwreck'd ocean-band 
Sinking, in view of land, 
Down in the wave ; 
While, far from human sympathy, 
I stand and watch the curling sea, 
And hear the wat’ry monster rave 


When the bleak night-winds blow 
When winter's torrents flow, 
And each tall leafless tree 
Fit emblem is of me, 
Forth let me walk, 
And bow me to the rushing blast, 
And to the wild storm sweeping past 
In mutt’ring wonder talk. 


Far from the haunts of men, 
In some dark wizard glen, 
Where I am seen of none, 
Save the Almighty One— 
There let me pray ; 
For life is bitter, and the heart 
Full oft will feel a deadly smart: 
But why—I will not say. 


Where flows some stilly stream, 
Where sun-beams faintly gleam, 
And the loud-carolling bird 
Distant at times is heard, 
There let me lie; 

There, while the sun is setting 

Let me, sweet life forgetting, 
Lie down to sleep and die, 





FROM THE AUBURN FREE PRESS. 
IMPROMPTU 


ON THE CLUSTER OF EMINENT LIVING AMERICAN POETS, 
PUBLISHED IN THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
“ These are the few, the immortal names, 

Which were not born to die!” 
These are Columbia's minstrels, 
Who tune their native lyres, 
To sing the deeds, and chant the names 
Of our departed sires: 
Whose strains have sweetly hallow'd 
Full many cloud-capt hills, 
And consecrated to our minds 
The warbling of their rills. 
While we are gazing on them, 
We seem to hear each strain 
Which rises from their thrilling harps 
Exultingly again; 
For in their every feature, 
And in each piercing eve, 
A something reigns, which seems to tell 
Of immortality. 
This is the wreath that binds them 
The favoured sons of song, 
In one blest band, to last till tim: 
Has ceas'd to roll along. 
And bards, in after ages, 
Will praise their every lay, 
When time has borne all other things 
To ruin and decay. 





THE WEATHER. 
The season, ‘tis granted, is not very gay, 
But we cannot, in justice, complain of the weather ; 
For if changes delight us, we have, in one day, 
Sprivg, summer, and autumn, and winter together. 


Conway. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SONG, 

i Air—The Pride of the Valley. 

|| As o'er the dark ocean our vessel is speeding, 

|| To some distant land which our feet have trod never, 

| We gaze on our own, in the distance receding, 

1} And sigh that our parting, perchance, is for ever. 

Then memory, fond memory ! that lightning-winged rover 
Brings back vanish'd pleasures which bloom’d but to perish, 

| But no thought which so fondly our hearts linger over, 

| Asthe hearts which we love,and the friends whom we cherish. 


| 


| As we sail through the blue deep, the eye rests with pleasur: 
| Ov some lonely isle, on the dark wave reposing, 
| Which gleams in the sun’s parting light like a treasure 
| Which his eye fondly dwells on a moment ere closing ; 
| In a spot such as this, ali our wishes ensbrining, 
| With no thought of that world whose vain joys quickly perisi 
How blest could we dwell, without care or repining, 
With the hearts that we love, and the friends whom wi 
cherish! C.E.Ss 





STOP BELLONA’S CRIMSON CAR. 


The following lines, written about thirty years ago, in 
| England, by Saville Carey, Esq., grandfather of Edmund 
Kean, the tragedian, have never been published. Will you 
oblige a friend and constant reader, by giving them an in 
vertion in the Mirror? r 


| 
| FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
' 


Ye ruthless ministers of war. 
Thy tranquil throne, sweet Peace, resume 


| Stop Bellona’s crimson car, 
With azure vest, aud downy plume. 


} 

| Where art thou hid, celestial maid ; 

In what dark covert—in what shade? 

} Oh come and cheer the ravished plains, 

| And break the lingering captive’s chains 

Then shall the shepherd's pipe be heard, 
While he attends his listening herd, 

| And all around one genial smile 

| Of Peace be seen, throughout this isle 

The nations, envious of thy state, 

| Thy tranquil home shall imitate, 

| And bid the angry trumpet cease, 

' 





To hear the milder tones of Peace. 





ON THE DEATH OF MR. CONWAY. 


| 

| 

| 

| FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
} 

| Thy native land, the life she gave, 

| May claim, or rudely spurn: 

| Thou owest no country for a grave, 
Thy ashes have no urn! 

| Tears will thy epitaph relate, 

} On Beauty’s cheek made wan; 
And sorrow, inarticulate, 





| Say more than language can. 
Thy wounded mind, in endless sleep, 
Defiange bids thy foes ; 
And from pale envy, in the deep, 
Finds refuge and repose. 


What now avails the garland gay, 
Or song for thee designed ? 

The sea-mew sings thy funeral lay, 
Thy lullaby—the wind! 


No friend to stretch thy lifeless feet— 


To close thine eye no hand ;— 
The mountain wave thy winding sheet 
Thy pillow, the cold sand! 


—— 


‘ Perturbed spirit, rest’ —retain 
A tomb unknown to art ;— 
Pride builds the artificial fane— 
Thy sepulchre—the heart. 
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